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ABSTRACT 

Information on how to make an application for a 
Fulbright Award is presented to assist faculty members, young 
scholars, and women and minority group members who are often 
underrepresented in these scholarly opportunities. Ways to help 
applicants improve their chances of selection in a competitive 
process are identified. Every year, there are about 1,000 Fulbright 
awards for research and teaching in over lOO countries; most 
applications are not successful (e.g., in the 1983-84 program year 
there were 3,045 applications and 774 grants). Research awards are 
more competitive than are lecturing awards. In general, the 
competition is keenest for awards in popular areas such as Western 
Europe, Israel, Australia, and New Zealand. Some factors which 
influence the attractiveness of an award are: need for a foreign 
language; perceived attractiveness of living in a particular place; 
resources for productive research; psrsonal safety; respect for human 
and civil rights; and cultural familiarity. In many less developed 
countries, there are often unfilled awards. Those applicants who can 
lecture in a foreign language have an advantage over other 
applicants. Applications for research awards require a strong 
emphasis on the research plan, its design, and its feasibility. The 
importance of a strong resume and strong references is stressed. It 
is suggested that rejected applicants reapply. Contains 5 references. 
(SH) 
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MM21SIS OF SESE2ffiCH AMD lECIDRING IR3K)SAIS 
Omr MEET RXLdKEGHT QJUnTi SINWUBDB 



In 1986, tlie 40 year anniversary of the Fulbri^t scholar program 
was observed. Fran its establishinent the Fulbri^t Scholar Program has 
sent 20,000 scholars around the world to teach, lecture, and conduct 
research. Every year ikw there are about 1,000 Fulbri^t awards for 
research and teaching in over 100 countries. 

As in any other procedure, making a research prcposal and applica- 
tion is a difficult process to those ^o are xmfamiliar with it. As in 
other situations^ preparing a ccantplete, accurate and fully descriptive 
proposal can inprove the chances of being granted an award. Conducting 
research on the granting agency and prcposal process is iirportant to 
preparing a quality proposal. 

T^lications undergo a tavo step process of peer review by the 
advisory coasmttees of the Council for International Ejcchange of 
Scholars, the private organization -,Mch participates in the adminis- 
tration of the Fulbri<^t Scholar Program. The first peer review is 
done by subject matter* specialists, the so-called "disciplir^ commit- 
tees." Ihe second peer review is done by an interdisciplinary team of 
geographic aiea specialists. After scholars are ncminated hy the 
Council for International Exchange of Scholars (CTKS) , ajplications are 
sent for x^fview to the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and the Fulbri^t 
bi-national commissions or US Entoassies abrt^ad. Prospective host 
institutions abroad itay also ireview applications for suitability. 

Applications are evaluated for Fulbri^t awards in the context of 



the total number of applications sufaanitted for a given award, or for 
the entire program of a given country. Ihere is research reported on 
the ^plication-to-grant ratios by disciplines, by countries applied 
for, and by special regional prograins, e.g. , American R^)ublics 
Research Program. (Council for International Exchange of Scholar 
[dES], 1986) 

Riowledge about the grant ratios, the purposes of the Program, and 
the selection criteria, incliiding the peer review process, can help an 
interested scholar prepare a hi^ quality propc^al and imprcve chances 
of being selected and serving well the objectives of the Program. 

Selection i^riteria will be analyzed, in the paper but, in summary, 
they include professional qualifications, the significance of the 
proposed project and its feasibility. The proposal's evidence of sane 
prepared collaborative aixangement with the host institution or 
scholars overseas is important. CJoanopetency in a foreign langauge, 
eviderK::e that residence in the proposed country is appropriate to the 
project, and plans to disseminate research firdings abroad as well as 
in the United States, are all iirportant criteria. 

Hie paper focuses on the selection of hi^ quality research and 
lecturing proposals, and lases the ejqjerience of a number of scholars, 
including former Fulbri^t Award Recipients, staff of the Council for 
Interrational E»ihange of Scholars, and former members of peer review 
panels. It is e>$)ected that the paper will be especially helpful to 
the young or ine>$)erienced scholars, as well as to wanen and minority 
grocp members, v*io are often underrepresented in these scholarly 
opportunities. 
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Annual Report. 1983 ^ Council for International Exchange of Scholars, 1984, 
V7ashington, DC: CIES 
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Grant Ratios 

Most Fulbri^t applications are not sucx:essful. Hie total pool of 
awards in recent years has been in the hundreds \diile aRplications have 
been numbered in the thousands. For exanople, according to Table 1, in 
the 1983-84 Ercgram year there were 3,045 applications and 774 grants. 
Research awards are more coafcpetitive then are lecturing awards. In 
1983-84, again, 29.3% of the applicants for lecturing awards received 
grants, while the corresponding figure for research awards was 19.8% 
(CIES, 1984). 

In 1986-87 Program year there were 3,382 applicants and 994 
grants, and again in 1986-87 the research awards were more conpetitive 
(dES, 1987c). 

This is the gross level of grant ratios. A further question might 
be concerned with why this is so. The total nuniber of awards is, of 
course, controlled by the amount of money available to finance them. 
The more oajpetitive nature of reseaixh awards may have several 
e55>lanatianfc.. One is that the proposals for research awards are more 
difficult to write, and take a well thou^t-out research plan (more on 
this later) , and lecturing proposals are relatively itore sinple. 
Another possible explanation is that there are more faculty vtoo would 
feel cxsnfortable lecturing in their subject overseas then there are 
those vdhio would like to do researdi in a foreign country. 

Within the gross ratios, there are great differences amDng the 
various countries. In general the cotpetition will be keenest for 
awards in traditionally popular areas such as Vfestem Europe, Israel, 
Australia and New Zealand. Reasons for this are conplex and will be 
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dealt with later, but the result is that it gives those \*io want to 
iirprove their odds, sane ideas. At the other end of the spectrum are 
the countries which, for vAiatever reason, do not attract scholars, 
e.g., the less developed countries of Africa, latin America, and the 
Near East. 

ScBoae of the attrilxttes of an award that make a country especially 
attractive, or perhaps not attractive, are perceived attributes that 
itay or itay not be realistic. In aiiy case the percqptions are held b^r 
^^plicants. Among the factors which influence the attractiveness of an 
award are the following. 

Ihe need for a foreign language is an iiiportant factor, as is the 
perceived attractiveness of living, often with children and spouse, in 
a particular place, other factors include, resources for productive 
research, cultural familiarity, personal safety, respect for cannon 
human and civil ri^ts, availability of adequate housing, and the 
opportunity to work with valued colleagues in one's field of study or 
discipline. In sane cases, Peru itay be an exaitple, there may be 
research sites or research opportunities available no^ere else in the 
world. 

In many less develqped countries there are often unfilled award 
c^portunities, that is, there are Fulbri^t awards advertised but no 
viable candidate applies. In many other of these countries, almost 
every qualified applicant is offered a grant. Exanples may be seen in 
T&ble 2, the American R^wblic. 

Ihere are always ejcoeptions to generalities. In 1986-87 for 
exaitple, there were many applicants for awards in Colombia, Kenya, aixi 
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Frcm Annual Report. 1983 . Council for International Exchange of Scholars, 
19B4, Washington, DC: CIES. 
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Nigeria. The exceptions pose little threat to the generalization, 
however. Ihen there are areas in the world that are at neither 
extreme. Much of Eastern Eurqpe, Asia, and the USSR, are quite 
attrac±ive to scholars and there is substantial cortpetition (CIES, 
1987b, 1987c). 

Ihere also appears to be a spill-over effect on attractive 
countries that are near perceived trouble spots. Two exairples mi^t be 
Dominican Republic and Costa Rica in Latin America. Both are attrac- 
tive, stable, safe, and democratic countries in xrtiich one could freely 
lecture or do research, to the benefit of the host institution as well 
as the scholars. But both countries area so close to widely publicized 
trouble spots that one mi^t theorize that proximity to trouble will 
affect perceptions of applicants. 

Related to the discussion above is the question of language 
facility. Most of the ccarpetitive award situations allow the applicant 
to teach in English, or to do research without much foreign language 
fluency. One inust be careful, however, to avoid pushing the principle 
too far, for in maiy of the countries with few applicants, English is 
an acceptable medivan of instruction. Ihus, language is clearly related 
to place, but it is also an independent variable in the decision-making 
process of applicants. 

In some cases viiere foreign language fluency is raquired, awards 
are hi^y cooofpetitive. Recent exaitples include Spain and Venezuela. 
Selection of Arplicants 

As indicated above, applicantions go throu^ a rigorous process of 
peer review by scholars in their field, and by area committees. Ihose 
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that pass this procfess are sent to the prospective host country and 
institutions for review, i^licants should keq? in mind the groi5>s and 
individuals reviewing an application, and should carefully read and 
digest the vtoole application process as described in the CTKS applica- 
tion, available annually from CIES. lhat application provides a great 
deal of information \^4uch will not be repeated in this paper (CUES, 
1987a) • 

Ihe purpose of this paper is to help applicants, viio have read the 
procedures and understand them, to iuprove their chances of selection. 
Althou^ many of the points in this paper may seem obvious to experi- 
enced scholars, newer and younger persons may find information here to 
help them plan. One mi^t add that it is always surprising how many 
e5?)erienced sciiolars display in their applications an apparent lack of 
knowledge about the process. 

One of the most helpful things for the applicant to do is to call 
the program officer, vtoose name and number 2S listed by each country 
lectureship and research award in the Annual Faculty Grants Booklet 
(CIES, 1987c) . Program officers are well informed and willing to share 
information, give advice, and send applicants material. Their role is 
to fill the awards with hi^ quality applicants, i^licants vftio have 
carefully read the material and tal3ced with program officers, are 
probably more likely to prepare a successful application than other 
applicants. 

Ihose applicants vtoo can lecture in a foreign language have an 
advantage over other applicants because the ccaipetition for awards 
tends to drop off, other thit^ being equal, vAien such language - 
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facility is required. Also, research done in a non-English speaking 
country would usually be enhanced if one spoke the langauge Mjed 
locally. Language is an iitportant factor in personal as well as 
professional ccjnmunication, and applicants vtoo can speak the language 
of the host country will better be able to foster the goals of the 
program, as well as inprove the chances of their proposals. 

Applications for research awards require a strong enphasis on the 
research plan, the design of the 3:esearch, and its feasibility. The 
application will be enhanced if it shews clearly tlie nature of the 
research proposed and its inportance. Ihis may be obvious to many, but 
what appears to be less clear is the iirportance of shewing a track 
record in the area of the research proposed. It is ^surprising vftien 
applicants apply for si:53port to do research in an area where there is 
little or no evidence of published scholarship or previous research 
interest. 

Related to the track record is the e55)ectation that the applicant 
shews a relationship between the proposed research activity and the 
host councry* Absent such a relationship, those vflio review, the 
application may woixaer vtoy the research has to be done in the specific 
place requested. Similarly, reviewers will look for collaborator in 
the host country and host institution. Scaweone \*io not only will work, 
but preferably has worked, with the applicant on a defined research 
project. That shews a planned seriousness of purpose, a likelihood 
that the applicant knows the field of research, the academic environ- 
ment and facilities in the host country, and has contacts at the host 
institution who will help reach the goals of the proposed research. 

10 
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letters f ran cx)llabarators and the host institution strengthen and tend 
to validate the application for a research eward. Applicants mi^t 
consider that they are presented by papsr, and only better known 
sdholars have a r^xitation that pjooceeds or acccnpanies their applica- 
tion. Thus, the written word is so inportant. Ooromittees find it hard 
to derive evidence on the quality of the application \daen such evidence 
is not in written form. 

i^lications for a lectureship would benefit frcan similar advice. 
One difference would be that the evidence for research scholarship and 
a researcii track record would br of less iitportance, and evideiK:e of 
scholarly and effective teac±diij of inelatively more itiportance. A 
track record of successful teaching as evidenced by teaching reports, 
in the discipline or subject field requested, and sane evidence of^ 
previous knowledge and interest in the host country and university, 
indiiding a professional relationship with colleagues there^ would tend 
to strengthen a lectureship e^lication. It would also be wise to 
include course outlines, syllabi, and bibliographies or readirxr lists 
of courses tau^t that are similar to courses or lectures requested hy 
the announcement, and consistent with the background of the applicant. 

Related to the above, is the fact that there are awards outside 
the traditional lecturing or researda awards to a specific country and 
a specific university, i^lication deadlines for these awards soivs- 
times cone late in tlie application cycle. Sonve exanples are: U.S.- 
Japan Intemationcil Education Administrative Program, NATO Research 
Fellcwships, Spain Eesearch Fellowships, and travel-only grants to 
France and Italy. 

11 
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Also, there are regional awards such as the African Regional 
Eeseardx Prograia, the Central American R^jublics Research Program, 
Islamic Civilization Sssearcih Program, and so forth. In addition, 
there are awards in scne countries for "any field." All these awards 
have criteria jAuxix may fit seme ^^plicants better than the more 
traditional awards. 

For all types of ^plications, it would be xmwise to overlook th,e 
iitportance of 'a strong resume and strong references. Biese provide 
inportant evidence of quality for the reviewers. i^licants vjho 
propose to be RObri^t scholars mi^t consider the effect on the 
application review of their list of scholarly publications. Is there a 
depth, a concentration, and focus \Mch indicates sosne ej^jertise? Are 
publications recent, published in quality refereed journals? Are they 
closely related, at least in scane way, to the proposed lectureship in 
research? Biese are questions the reviewers are likely to ask; a 
strong applicatim will anticipate these questions by its presentation 
of clear evidence. 

Even hi^ quality e^lications are sometimes lansuccessful. There 
may be many reasons, and seme may be due to circumstances beyond 
anyone's control. With scffoe hi^ily cor4)etitive awards, many hi^ 
quality applications have to be turned down. One mi^t view this as a 
learning ^qperience, disappointii^ as it may be. Ihere are things 

one can do eifter an application has been turned down. First, find out 
\ihy the application was not successful. Ihe program officer usually 
has seme ideas, and can help. Second, there may be alternative awards, 
just as professionally rewarding, but in a different country. One can 
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list alternative countries on the application. Even quite late, after 
the deadline for applications, a call to dES may turn \jp unfillf=<i 
awards in the eqpplicant's discipline, and it may be possible to 
transfer the applicant to another geographic area for review, Diird, 
apply again. Rejection once has little effect on re-application the 
next year. SeLdcm does anyone on a review ccanmittee know or reireinber 
anything about those ^A]D were not successful ^^plicants. In any case, 
eac2i year's pool of ^licants are treated in the sane way, viiether 
they applied before or not. Ifcwever, the ej^xarience may well help the 
applicant pr^)are a better ^plication in subsequent years. Biere may 
also be professional develcpnent activities one can do to iirprove the 
record and the quality of the proposed teaching or research. Ihere are 
no rules preventing C3ne frcan c^lying again next year, aid there is 
always rocan for hi^ quality applications. 

On the other hand, the problem may be that the applicant does not 
have a great deal to offer, and the plication sinply reflects a lack 
of scholarship. For senior awards this is, as it should be, a factor 
\fMch will probably always prevent an award. For jimior faculty, and 
for new Eh.D's, vtoere "Uiere is scase early evidence of prcsnise, review- 
ers are less demanding,a nd CCES has junior lectureships and cither 
opportunities that recognize the situation of young scSiolars and those 
vAio have not yet earned their dcxAorate. 

Making an application for a Fulbri^t Award is a difficult process 
for those unfamiliar with it. Die purpose of this paper is first, to 
make the process a bit more understandable for faculty viio wish to 
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apply. T3be seccaid purpose is to help youi>g scholars prepare a quality 
prcposal that will provide full infonnat to reviewing bodies • 
Biird, the p^per attenpts to help applicants identify ways to inprove 
their chances of selection in a ccjipetitive process. 
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